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Public Scholarship in Kinesiology: 
A Case Study on Economic Impact 


Chari ft tirun and Toby Dare 
University of Louisiana at Lafayette 

77 in case study discusses a seldom explored outcome of public scholarship 
in hotter education: economic impact. The case stiuh connects student 
field experiences and fatuity scholarship to the sustainability of academic 
departments, providing administixinw leaders with the information and 
tools necessary to both sunhe and thrive during times qf economic un- 
ccriainty in higher education. The case study demonstrates the economic 
impact that a kinesiology prog/vm has made j/i the local economy and 
the recifimcal benefits for students and faculty. The study concludes with 
four principles recommended to assist de/htrtmenlal leaders w ho w ish to 
link student and faculty inquiry with community needs, while also working 
tow anI becoming recession proof ' at universities continue to cut budgets 
and [migrants. 


Colleges and universities across the United States arc facing bud¬ 
get cuts, shortfalls, and elimination of personnel and programs due to recent 
economic downturns. Administrators have been asked to reduce spending, 
find new and innovative sources of revenue, and make difficult decisions that 
impact the entire campus. While many colleges and universities have chosen 
to eliminate programs and resources, the need remains for departments of 
kinesiology across the country. As the leading experts in health and wellness, 
our role is vital in keeping the nation’s citizens healthy, and our services may 
be one way to reduce health care related costs. It has been estimated that in a 
business of about 1000 employees, the cost of obesity alone is approximately 
S2X5.000 per year (Imkclstcin. Hcbclkom. & Wang. 2005). Departments of 
kincsiulogy should be engaged on the front lines of improving the quality of 
life in workplaces and communities. 

The University of Louisiana at Lafayette enrolls over 16.000 students 
in 10 colleges and schools, 7X undergraduate degree programs: based on a 
recent economic impact study, LL Lafayette had a spending impact of $755 
million in 21XJX However, dunng the recent economic downturn, UL Lafay¬ 
ette was fotced to cut S4.3 million from the fiscal year budget in 2008-2009. 
Lor individual programs, such as kinesiology, mid-year cuts included a 10% 
reduction in all areas of the departmental budget (supplies, operating expenses, 
travel, etc.). UL Lafayette was fortunate in that it made no cuts to personnel, 
but many colleges and universities did not fare as well. 
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The Impact of Community Engagement on Student Learning 

Community' engagement is an olt-uscd term whose definition may be 
slightly altered by a particular institution or foundation. In terms of university 
relationships to the community, Furco and Miller (2009) defined community 
engagement as M n responsive relationship bringing the University into mutually 
beneficial partnerships with place-based or arca-of-intcrcst based communities" 
<p. 51). In addition, it is rccogni/cd that universities have the potential to con¬ 
tribute significantly to the economic and cultural health of the local community 
(Zlotkowski, 2001). Using the knowledge and previous experiences of faculty, 
coupled with the w orkforce of students, community problem solving should be 
commonplace in the areas where universities are located and in disciplines like 
kinesiology w ith clear community-oriented missions. 

Student citizenship in the larger community is a positive outcome of 
field experience, internships, and community engagement Eylcr (2002) cited 
sev eral ways in which these opportunities are a factor in public, or “engaged 
citizenship" (p. 519), two of which are: “students develop a sense of personal 
efficacy and commitment" and “students develop lifelong learning and problem 
solving skills" (p 519). Both of these are cntical student learning outcomes in 
the kinesiology student community-based internship and field experience op¬ 
portunities provided throughout the curriculum 

Collaboration between Kinesiology Departments and 
Community Partners 

Most kinesiology departments find it critical lo utilize community 
mentors for student internships and field experiences. It is often through these 
experiences that our students arc exposed to the latest technologies and innova¬ 
tions that our colleges and universities may not have the resources to provide. 

In addition, we know that due lo changes in technology and global competitive¬ 
ness, even our most recent graduates may already be behind in current skills 
and trends by the time they' reach the workplace (Voorhccs & Harvey; 2005). 

As explained by Hugos and Carmichael (1998). . . partnerships have the 

potential to . . . combine the human and financial resources of a variety of 
funders to fulfill shared objectives" (p. 208). 

Undoubtedly, the best internships and field experiences for students 
ansc from those situations where the academic content from the university 
program hlcnds seamlessly with the needs of the community partner who is 
supervising the practicum. As noted by Eylcr <20)2). these experiences can 
help integrate knowledge in situations w here classroom learning can be both 
accessed and applied. 
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The Relevance of Public Scholarship to Kinesiology 

Then: is little doubt about the benefits that arise from collaboration 
between university programs and community employers and the exposure of 
students to the “world of woclf* (Fosketl, 2<H)5. p. 252). The role of higher 
education in producing an educated and viable workforce is of great inter¬ 
est (Morgan. 2002). However, we must be clear on the differences between 
“public scholarship** and the more general term “community engagement,** 
especially as related to outcomes and products. According to Peters. Jordan, 
Alter, and Bndger (2003), public scholarship incorporates students and faculty 
“into public space and public relationships in order to facilitate know ledge 
discovery, learning, and action relevant to civic issues and problems** (p. 76). 
Thus, in addition to addressing critical needs and issues w ithin the community, 
public scholarship can be defined by the presence of outcomes that demon¬ 
strate the application, refinement, and creation of new disciplinary* knowledge 
for our students. On the other hand, the more nebulous “community engage¬ 
ment** refers to those efforts where collaboration is used to sene as an impetus 
for policy and other fundamental changes (Fawcett ct nl.. 1995); however, 
outcomes that advance both academic knowledge production and community 
practice arc not alw ays present. 

Indeed, one of the features of relationships that support public scholar¬ 
ship is that there be an “identified mutual benefit'* (Tett, C rowdier. A: O'Hara. 
2003, p. 39) for both the university and the community partners involved. 

C ollaboration is supported w hen both parties identify areas of “independence 
and interdependence**; the collaboration is agreed upon and justifiable: the 
partnerships are created for their “intended purposes**: and the organization is 
established and secure (Tett ct a!., 2003. p. 41). In educational settings, often 
the most successful collaborations occur when students have already completed 
core classes, and the internship or field experience is adding value to the core 
education (Hall. 1998). 

A number of stakeholders, such as students, parents, business leaders, 
university faculty members, and others all influence the way in which we pro¬ 
mote skill training and workforce development (Morgan, 2002). Specifically, 
for kinesiology programs. Roodbouse (2007) stated that, “health and social 
work figure strongly as disciplines where work based on learning and individu¬ 
al competence is essential'’ (p 167). To accomplish this goal, it is critical that 
each sector, both higher education and community, be fully invested (Morgan. 
2002). CJiscn the current obesity epidemic in the United States, health care, 
and physical activity settings provide an excellent laboratory for students to 
engage in public scholarship through their field experiences and internships. 
Clearly, these opportunities must “benefit both the recipient and the provider'* 
(Holland A: Robinson. 2(K)X. p. IX) and generate new understandings related 
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to the academic discipline, professional practice, and civic engagement within 
higher education. 

Public Scholarship and Student Learning 

While the main purpose of the study described hen: is to demonstrate 
the economic benefits of community engagement, it is important to note that 
disciplinary and civic learning outcomes form the basis for field experiences 
and internships through the Department of Kinesiology. Community engage¬ 
ment opportunities through the Department of Kinesiology arc divided into 
expcncnccs categorized as Level I. Level II. and Level 111 experiences. 

Level 1 opportunities engage students in observing, identifying, and 
describing various techniques, instructional styles, professional practices, 
and assessments in the field. Level II experiences require advanced skills, as 
students instruct individuals in certain content areas, select appropriate strate¬ 
gies and assessments, implement management techniques, and confer with their 
superv isor related to their performance in the field. Level 111 experiences for 
kinesiology majors include demonstrating knowledge, communicating clearly 
and articulately with families community partners, providing feedback, and 
creating an environment of respect and support (College of Education. 2<Jl 1). 

Progressing through these various levels of opportunities allows stu¬ 
dents to “develop and demonstrate the knowledge, skills, and dispositions” that 
will allow them to become master professionals (College of Education. 2011). 
By using three levels of expcncnccs. with increasing degrees of community- 
partner interaction, students arc progressing through these opportunities in a 
developmental method as they gain both contcnl knowledge and maturity in 
these community experiences. 

In addition, all community-based experiences are designed to meet the 
student learning outcomes from all live anras in the discipline (Athletic Train¬ 
ing, Exercise Science. Health Promotion and Wellness, Health and Physical 
Lducation. Sports Management). Table I presents the specific student learning 
outcomes from all areas, including some of the opportunities to apply, refine, 
and generate new knowledge connected to each outcome. 
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Table 1. 


AjV'£5 Student Learning Outi nmes and Public Schvlurxhtp Experiencex/Ptudut h 


Program name 
in KNES 

Student learning 
outcomes 

Relationship to community-based 
experiences 

Athletic Training 

A1 

Prepare students to pass 
the BO(.* Certification 
Exam 

Opportunity through clinical ex¬ 
periences to do hands-on practi¬ 
cal and prepare for BOC exam 

A2 

Develop critical think¬ 
ing skills in students 

Opportunity to practice in "‘real 
world” settings with guidance 
from a certified athletic trainer or 
physical therapist 

A3 

Develop decision mak¬ 
ing skills in students 

Opportunity to practice in "real 
world” settings with guidance on 
decision making from a certi¬ 
fied athletic trainer or physical 
therapist 

A4 

Instill the value ot*pro¬ 
fessionalism in students 

Athletic Framing students work 
alongside Board Certified Athletic 
Trainers and/or physical therapists 
and must adhere to professional¬ 
ism standards in these experiences 

A5 

Develop effective com¬ 
munication skills in 
students 

Athletic Training students must be 
able to effectively communicate 
with both patients and other staff 
personnel which is practiced daily 
through clinical experiences in the 
community 

A6 

Promote involvement of 
students in their profes¬ 
sional associations and 
encourage students to 
he life-long learners 

Students arc members of the 

Sports Medicine Association and 
complete volunteer projects and 
community service projects 

A 7 

Facilitate students’ ef¬ 
forts m securing a posi¬ 
tion in graduate school 
or in an athletic training 
setting 

References from those in clinical 
community-based experiences as¬ 
sist students in obtaining either an 
athletic training job or entrance to 
graduate school 
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Program mime 

in KNES 

Student learning 
outcomes 

Relationship to community-based 
expenences 

Exercise Science 

l£l 

Students will know spe¬ 
cific knowledge in the 
area of Exercise Science 

Knowledge is gained through 
community-based internships and 
field experiences throughout the 
program 

E2 

Students will know 
some specific knowl¬ 
edge in the area of 
exercise prescription 

Students work with actual cli¬ 
ents through community-based 
businesses and programs to gain 
expertise in exercise prescription 

l£3 

Students will be able to 
assess blood pressure 

Students routinely assess blood 
pressure on individuals and 
clients through the community- 
based programs in businesses in 
which they arc placed 

Health Promotion and Wellness 

HI 

The student will be able 
to promote communica¬ 
tion and advocacy for 
health through par¬ 
ticipation in community 
sendee and volunteer 
activities 

Students gain valuable oppor¬ 
tunities in various community 
programs and other community- 
based businesses in order to 
develop and refine skills in advo¬ 
cacy and communication 

H2 

The student will be able 
to exhibit the ability 
to be effective health 
educators through par¬ 
ticipation with a health 
promotion agency 

Students participate in communi¬ 
ty-based health programming for 
clients in local health promotion 
agencies 

H3 

The student will be able 
to demonstrate the abil¬ 
ity to plan, implement 
and evaluate health edu¬ 
cation strategies, inter¬ 
ventions. and programs 
through participation in 
an internship in a health 
promotion agency 

Students participate in communi¬ 
ty-based health programming for 
clients in local health promotion 
agencies 
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Program name 
in K.NES 

Student learning 
outcomes 

Relationship to community-based 
experiences 

H4 

The student will be able 
to demonstrate the use 
of technical skills to be 
competent in the field 
of health promotion 
and wellness through 
completion of a major 
oral presentation imple¬ 
menting PowerPoint 
and other strategies 

Students gain experiences from 
the community-based organi¬ 
zations and these experiences 
culminate in a final project where 
students must preset to their peers 
and faculty a presentation of their 
semester long learning 

Heath and Physical Education 

pi 

Students will be able to 
demonstrate the physi¬ 
cal education knowl¬ 
edge and disciplinary 
concepts related to the 
development of a physi¬ 
cally educated person 

Students work in local school 
settings. K- 12 . to gain knowledge 
regarding the Physically Edu¬ 
cated Person 

P2 

Students will he able to 
demonstrate the ability 
to manage and motivate 
classes by creating safe 
learning environments, 
encouraging positive 
social interaction, active 
engagement in learning 
and self motivation 

Students participate in communi¬ 
ty-based health programming for 
clients in local health promotion 
agencies 

P3 

Students will be able to 
demonstrate the abil¬ 
ity to successfully plan 
and deliver a lesson 
with dcvclopmcntally 
appropriate instructional 
strategies based on state 
and national standards 

Through daily and weekly op¬ 
portunities at local K -12 schools, 
students plan and deliver dcvcl¬ 
opmcntally appropriate lesson 
content to school children 
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Table Cant'd 


Program name 
in KNLS 

Student learning 
outcomes 

Relationship to community-based 
experiences 

Sports Management 

SI 

The student will be able 
to consider behavioral 
aspects related to the es¬ 
tablishing and maintain¬ 
ing of personal, com¬ 
mercial. corporate and 
clinical based programs 

Through work with local sport 
agencies, students obtain knowl¬ 
edge related to the behavioral 
aspects of sports and physical 
activity programming 

S2 

The student will be able 
to use theoretical mod¬ 
els of program planning 
to develop a compre¬ 
hensive sport, personal 
health, commercial, 
corporate or clinical 
program 

Students take theoretical mod¬ 
els which they have learned in 
classes and apply them to pro¬ 
gram planning in a community- 
based setting 

S3 

The student will de¬ 
velop an intimate 
knowledge of legal li¬ 
ability const derations of 
program development 

Students gain real-world experi¬ 
ence with legal liability issues 
through their experiences in 
community settings and with 
the guidance of their community 
mentor 


Exploring the Economic Impact of Public Scholarship 


While there arc many obvious reasons to continue forming community 
partnerships for students in higher education, there arc other implications for 
the university to consider. Specifically, in tins time of economic uncertainty, 
university faculty and administrators would do well to examine how much their 
students arc putting back into the local economy through these experiences. In 
the UL Lafayette Department of Kinesiology, student internships arc usually 
unpaid positions within businesses in the local community. The purpose of this 
economic impact study is to provide academic departments and administrative 
leaders with the information and tools necessary* to both surv ive and thrive dur¬ 
ing times of economic uncertainty in higher education. Specifically, this study 
demonstrates the economic impact made by a kinesiology program in the local 
economy, through field experiences and internships embedded in the kinesiol¬ 
ogy curriculum. 
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Methodology 

In order lo obtain a yearly workforce development contribution of 
majors within the UL Lafayette Department of Kinesiology, several initial steps 
were completed. First, an analysts of all courses which require field experi¬ 
ences and or internships was conducted for each of the live program areas 
within the department (Athletic Training* Lxercise Science. Health and Physi¬ 
cal Lducation* Health Promotion and Wellness. Sport Management). Once the 
courses were identified, enrollment numbers for those courses were obtained 
for the spring 2008 and fall 2U0S semesters. Kinesiology 101 (KNLS 101). a 
required couree for all Kinesiology majors, was separated out from the analy¬ 
sts by major concentration to demonstrate the economic impact of this one 
required couree. Ifcc monetary figures reported in this study arc based on the 
2008 federal minimum wage and Louisiana minimum wage, both of which 
were $6.55 per hour. 

Results 


Descriptive data for all five programs m the Department of Kinesiol¬ 
ogy at the UL Lafayette arc pawidcd in Appendix A. Figure 1 illustrates the 
total dollar amount contributed lo the local economy thruugh kinesiology field 
experiences and internships. 

Over the course of one academic year, students in the Department of Kinesiol¬ 
ogy at the UL Lafayette contributed back to the local community the equivalent 
of $246,014.50 through various field expencnccs and internships. Using the 
minimum wage calculation, and the minimal payment possible lor Teacher's 
/Assistants (fur those involved in student teaching), there is no doubt that this 
analysis is on the “low end" of the actual contribution. Certainly, the work in 
which these students were involved is likely to be beyond that of a minimum 
wage task. 


Figure 1. 

Total Dollars into Local Economy through KXES Jttiemshljii 
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These estimates can also he extrapolated into the four-year cnntnbutnin 
of students in the UL Lafayette Department of Kinesiology. Four-year esti¬ 
mates arc reported in Table 2, 

A four-year cohort of students, from all five program areas in the Department 
of Kinesiology, contributed over SI million to the local Lafayette, Louisiana, 
economy. Regardless of how long it takes a particular student to graduate from 
the Department of Kinesiology, liishcr contribution to the local community, 
within the major, is staggering. 

Table 2. 


Four* Year CotUributuHis of Students m r/ie IX'porinwni of Kmc.\ ioJog) 


Program 

Current 
number of 
majors 

Total number of 
field experience 
lours in curriculum 

Total amount 

Athletic 

(raining 

122 

735 

$587,338.50* 

Physical 

Lducation 

102 

687 

$458,984.70** 

Health 

Promotion 
& Wellness 

-14 

345 

599.429.00* 

Sports 

Management 

IIU 

145 

$104,472.50* 

Exercise 

Science 

467 

135 

$412,944.75* 

Grand Total 



$1,663,169.45 

‘hated an ledcral and laouuina minimum wage of Sh SS per hour 

* * hated an federal arul lauaiaaa minimum 11 age a/ M SS per hour and Pay Grade .1 Teacher V 
Attiitant of SS.000 far tiudeni leaching 


Conclusions 

In times of great economic uncertainty, academic programs must be 
proactive in determining their contribution to the greater university commu¬ 
nity and the more global local community. Ictt. Munn. Blair. Kay. Martin. 

I.. Martin. J.. and Ramson 12001) indicated that collaborative partnerships arc 
important to add value, to address broad and multifaceted social problems, 
and to avoid individualism among other issues. The results of our ease study 
indicate that through community-based field experiences and internships, one 
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department with H45 ma jors has an economic impact of almost a quarter of a 
million dollars in one academic year to the local economy, these experiences, 
no doubt, are invaluable to our students in terms of their disciplinary and civic 
learning outcomes, but the university and its administration would be remiss 
to overlook the monetary’ impact that these field experiences make on the local 
economy and businesses in our area. Selfishly, as field experience* internship 
supervisors, we hope these experiences lead to job opportunities for our stu¬ 
dents. However, in times of economic crisis, our students may be contributing 
back to the local economy on a far greater scale than anyone realizes. 

This study lends credence to the necessity of conducting economic 
impact analyses on our college and university campuses, specifically as related 
to students* public scholarship contributions. However, it also requires that 
we go beyond the mere economic impact to further suggest ways in which 
our departments can become “recession proof* as universities continue to cut 
budgets and programs. I he first recommendation, once an economic impact 
study has been conducted, is to ensure that both faculty member* and admin¬ 
istrators arc invaluable to the mission of the department and the university. 
Budgetary cutbacks often necessitate the evaluation of current faculty and 
adjuncts. For those who arc non-tenure track, this can be a time to rc-cvaluatc 
teaching pcrtbrmancc and overall contribution to the department. For those 
taculty members or administrators whose contribution to the department and/or 
college is inestimable, their positions should be safe dunng times of economic 
uncertainty. 

Second, the leadership of the department must ensure that the product, 
both graduates and current students, arc prepared to he invaluable contribu¬ 
tors to the fields for which they arc being prepared. Conducting an economic 
impact study is one way that administrator* can ensure that they have solid data 
regarding not only their contribution to the local economy through internships, 
field experiences, and other student-related opportunities but also to the related 
areas of community problem solving. In addition, both students and gradu¬ 
ates must be more than well prepared. They must have a disposition to lcam 
beyond what they have been taught in the classroom, a passion for the civic 
outcomes of their field, and a skill set that will make them competitive in a 
market flooded with recent graduates. 

Third, the department must demonstrate to others, both inside and 
outside of the university, that the program and students* public scholarship 
products have a demonstrable impact, especially on the local economy and 
its problems. Advocacy and publicity is the key to this principle. In times of 
economic hardship, when universities examine programs with low numbers in 
order to make tough academic decisions, the groundwork must be laid preemp¬ 
tively for the viability and value of a program. Publicizing “good news** from 
within the department, in terms of teaching, research and service is one way to 
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be a program of distinction on a campus. While we arc often very modest in 
“self promoting/* it is this message that must be heard prior to times of cut¬ 
backs and furloughs. Being a program of distinction on the campus is one way 
to protect both faculty and students from the inevitable cuts that arc currently 
shaking all of higher education. 

Finally, the program and department must be committed to deliver¬ 
ing ongoing excellence. The only way to continually deliver excellence is to 
keep changing for the better: remaining status quo is not an option. Academic 
departments must be intentional about measuring student development, assess¬ 
ing program goals, and contributions to the local economy. Ilic UL Lafayette 
Department of Kinesiology requires all students who are participating in com¬ 
munity based field experiences or internships to write a daily reflective journal 
to include a summary of their day. with specific reflections on how the experi¬ 
ences of that day relate to concepts they have learned in the classroom and 
to connect the learning from that day to practical applications for their future 
career. Eylcr (2002) stated that, ‘"recent research demonstrates that reflec¬ 
tive. compared to non-rcflcctivc. service-learning does have an impact on their 
development** ip. 520). It is the desire of our department to ensure that these 
experiences are indeed reflective and shaping our students for a successful 
future. 


It would be a glaring oversight if the role of faculty and faculty re¬ 
search was not addressed as it relates to the success of these community-based 
projects. There ls no doubt that for every hour spent by students in the com¬ 
munity. there are countless other hours spent by faculty to make contacts in the 
community, ensure learning goals can he met through a particular experience, 
prepare schedules, oversee students in the experiences, and trouble-shoot issues 
that an.se throughout the semester. 

Unfortunately, there are few. if any. incentives for faculty at our uni¬ 
versity to engage in this type community-based teaching: however, due to the 
immeasurable value these opportunities provide our students, we continue to 
oiler them every semester. Our faculty arc convinced that these community 
engagement experiences give us a more prepared student who is ready to be 
successful in the ‘"real world.” In addition, our accredited programs such as 
Athletic Training {accredited by the Commission on Accreditation of Athletic 
Training Kducation [CAATE)) and Health and Physical Education (accredited 
by the National Association of Sport and Physical Education [NASPEj) require 
that students be engaged in hands-on experiences in schools, clinics, hospitals, 
and other community organizations. 

Ultimately, these experiences have also created a wealth of opportuni¬ 
ties for research collaboration with local entities, where students and faculty 
can be involved in meaningful, hands-on research opportunities. Eor instance. 
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our department recently embarked on a clinical program for ovcnvcipht'obcse 
children, which has led to research and grant writing etTorts between our 
department and a local hospital. While no “forma I" incentives exist from the 
university for faculty to participate in programs such as ours, we have created 
our own incentives through the varied research opportunities we now have. 

Being able to provide hard data in times of economic uncertainty will 
only help the academic unit to survive and hopefully thrive in more prosperous 
times. If faculty and administrators adhere to these principles and are will¬ 
ing to do the difficult work that comes with each, their programs will he better 
positioned to survive in uncertain economic times. 
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Appendix A: Descriptive Data 


Program 

Course 

Field lixpcriencc' 
Internship Hours 

Number of 
Students 

Semester 

Total 

— 

Athletic I raining 

A1 

KNES 

438 


1X0 

20 

Spring 

2008 only 

S23.580* 


A2 

KNES 

335 


ISO 

20 

Fall 2008 

only 

S23.5KO* 


A3 

KNES 

237 


60 

30 

Spring 

2008 only 

SI 1,790* 


A4 

KNES 

23 S 


120 

20 

Fall 2008 
only 

SI 5.720* 


AS 

KNES 

437 


ISO 

4 

Fall 2008 
only 

S4.7I6* 


Athletic Training total 




S79.386 


Physical Fducuuon 







pi 

KNES 

350 


6 

20 

Spring 

200S only 

S786* 


P2 

KNES 

440 


6 

20 

Fall 2008 
only 

S786* 


P3 

KNES 

402 


10 

10 

Pall 2008 
only 

S655* 


P4 

KNES 

301 


10 

44 

Spring & 
Pall 2008 
(22 students 
spring: 22 

studenLs 

fall! 

52882* 


P4 

Student 

teaching 


16 

weeks 

5 

Spring & 
Fall 2008 
(5 studenLs 
spring: 0 
studenLs 
fall) 

S40.000** 


Physical Kducalion loial 




S45.I09 
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Appendix A. Cant d 


Propram 

Course 

field hxpcncncc' 
Internship Hours 

Number of 
Students 

Semester 

Total 

Health Promotion & Wellness 

HI 

ICNIiS 

402 

10 

5 

Spring & 
Fall 200X 
(3 students 
spring; 2 
students 
fall) 

S327.50* 

H2 

KNIiS 

410 

10 

220 

Spring 
& Fall 

2008 <110 
students 
spring; 110 
students 
fall) 

S14.410* 

H3 

KNIiS 

450 

10 

30 

Spnng 
& Fall 

200X <15 
students 
spring; 15 
students 
fall) 

SI.065* 

H4 

KNES 

335 

50 

20 

Spnng 

200 K only 

S6.550* 

H5 

ICNES 

4'W 

240 

5 

Spnng & 
Fall 200X 
(3 students 
spring; 2 
students 
fall) 

S7.X60* 

116 

HUH 

412 

10 

220 

Spnng 
& Fall 

2008 <110 
students 
spnng; 110 
students 
fall) 

S14.4I0* 

Health Promotion unci Wellness total 



S45.522.50 
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Appendix A. Cant'd 


Program Course Field lixpcnencc' 
Internship Hours 

Number of 
Students 

Semester 

Total 

Sports Management 

SI KNES 10 

402 

10 

Spring & 
Fall 200X 
(5 students 
spnng; 5 
students 
tall) 

S655* 

S2 KNES 120 

499 

1 

w 

Spring & 
Fall 2008 
(1 student 
spring; 1 
student 
fall) 

SI.572* 

Sports Management total 



52.227 

Exercise Science 

El KNES 120 

499 

50 

Spring 
& Fall 

2008 (25 
students 
spring: 25 
students 
fall) 

S39.300* 

Sports Management total 



S39.300 

All KNES majors 

All KNES 15 

101 

350 

Spring 
& Fall 

2008 (NO 
students 
spring: 240 
students 
fall) 

$35,370* 

<;rand Total 



S246.914.50 

9 haxed an federal ami Louisiana minimum h of $6.55 per hour 

•• hosed on Pay Grade $ Teacher\ Assistant of SN.OOU per student far i semester 
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